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PMiscellany. 


[ORIGINAL AND SELECTED.] 


ORLANDO, 
OR THE PERFIDTOUS FRIEND. 

Night was fast approaching, the bleak winds whis- 
tled through the forest, the snow was descending 
rapidly, the naked branches of the trees rattled, and 
nature wore a dismal and gloomy aspect. Ugoleno 
wrapped his cloak tight around him, and quickened 
his pace, ere the path he wished to pursue should be 
hidden from him. The evening shades that were fast 
setting in, were rendered darker by the heavy clouds 
which seemed apparently to touch the bustling trees. 
Ugoleno was a stranger to the lonely country through 
which he was travelling; he had no one to cheer 
his solitary way ; no guide to direct his wandering 
steps ; all before him appeared a dreary waste ; in 
vain did he gaze around him to see some cheering 
light ; was still in hopes to hear some human voice ; 
nought but the sound of the howling storm bfoke 
upon his ear; he cried aloud, but was only answer- 
ed by the distant echo. He pursued his course, tho’ 
the knew not where it would lead him. Looking 
eagerly around ‘him, at a short distance he espied a 
tall figure approaching < he’was‘clad in armor, and 
his dark plumes waved in the wintry blast. They 
both stopped short ; Ugoleno drew his sabre—the 
stranger eee same—they gazed wildly upon each 
other ; ould Just be tiaverned that they were 


men. 

** Who art'thou )” exclaimed’ Ugoleno. “Iam, 
(answered the'stranger,) a robber, and can, in an ‘in- 
stant, prove my power.” 

He then gave’a shrill whistle, and the door of a 
cave, that was near, was immediately pened ; a band 
of armed-men rushed out, bearing ligt.ted flambeaux. 
They halted close by Ugoleno, who plainly ‘perceiv- 
ed that he had fallen into‘the hands of robbers ; his 
sword, which he so firmly clinched, dropped from his 
hand. "The stranger sheathed his’ sabre, and,-ad- 
vancing toward ‘Ugoleno, said to“him “Follow” mé; 
ye iave nought to fear.” 




















There was a majestic nobleness expressed in the 
stranger’s (who was their Cagtain] manner, that ex- 
pelled all fear from the traveller’s breast, who imme- 
diately followed the bandit into their lonely cavern— 
a chair was handed to him, by a table, upon which 
burned a solitary candle, stuck in a human skull to 
answer for a socket. Skeletons and bones were sus- 
pended in various parts of the cave—the dull reflec- 
tion of the faint glimmering light guve it a dreary 
and awful appearance. The men retired and left 
Ugoleno and the Captain seated alone. The bandit’s 
dark eye seemed to read Ugoleno’s very soul—he 
broke silence by addressing him as follows : 

“ Stranger, (as he called Ugoleno, ) thou art young; 
the bud of thy manhood is just beginning to expand; 
doubtless thou hast seen but afew of the troubles of 
this world. Forty years have glided o’er my head, 
and twenty of which have proven me misfortune’s 
child. The short history of my life will, perhaps, be 
of advantage to thee, and which, by thy consent, I 
will relate.” 

Ugoleno bowed ascent, and the robber proceed- 


ed. 
“ My parents were wealthy, and I, their only child, 


was nursed with tendernes., and all my little whims 
indulged—life seemed one continued scene of hap- 
piness and pleasure—all my anticipated wants were 
realised ; 1 was then a stranger to trouble. Among 
a number of youths whom I belived united to me 
by all the ties of friendship, with whom I associated, 
was Edwin Moron, who was handsome, lively and 
intelligent ; he professed such sentiments towards 
me that I placed the most explicit confidence in him, 
and considered him a firm and unshaken friend. All 
my secrets I confided to him, thinking that they 
would forever be kept sacred ; never did I once think 
that my confidence and hopes in him would be for 
ever blasted. 

We visited a number of young ladies, among 
whom was the lovely and beautiful Mary Mandeville 
—her mild expressive eyes, her graceful figure, her 
modest, unassuming deportmentsoon stole my youth- 
ful heart. Edwin suspected it, and endeavored ‘to 
confirm his opinion by stratagem, but failed—at 
length he put the question to me. ‘‘ My friend, 
(said I,) there is not one in the world, ‘but thyself, 
I would tell, which friendship sanctions its secrecy.” 
I then confessed the sincerity of my attachment for 
her. Thy choice, (replied he,) T approve of, and 
will assist thee in obtaining the lovely Mary ; for to 
serve thee, my friend, is a source of pleasure to me, 
more easily felt than expressed.” 

Shortly after this I visited the object’ of my aifec- 
tions ; I was received with ‘coolness by’ her’ family : 
a distant politeness marked ‘their conduct; I was 
confounded ; at length they all retired but Mr. Man- 
deville ; my astonishment prevented me fiom speak- 
ing; Mr. Mindevilié broke silence by, thus’ address- 
ing me : 

** Orlando, I am aware of thy attachment to my 





daughter ; I am anxious that Mary should be settled 
in life, but marriage, before entered into, should be 
well considered, ani founded upon love and sinceri- 
ty ; and without a man is temperate and regular, a 
family can never be happy. That Mary would make 
an affectionate wife, I am confident ; but thy vision- 
ary and dissipated life denies thee ever marrying my 
daughter. A friend has interested himself in her be - 
half, he has watched your proceedings, and _pro- 
nounces you a dissipated libertine. 1 ndw forbid you 
the house, and Mary discards you forever.” 

He hastily left the room without hearing or wait 
ing to hear my defence ; the blood rushed into my 
face ; my tongue refused its power of utterance ; | 
snatched up my hat and flew out of the house like 
a mad man, and went immediately home, but there 
all seemed comfortless ; I retired to rest, but sleep 
closed not my worried eyes ; I lay anxiously awaiting 
the dawn of day ; the agonies I suffered were inde- 
scribable ; ten thousand thoughts rushed upon my 

imagination at once ; the sun at last illumined “i 
morn, and closed a tedious and sleepless night ; 
rose, and immediately repaired to the eae of . 
Edwin, who had just arisen, and without the least 
preface I opened to him the secrets of my almost 
burning and agonizing heart—he assumed a look of 
sorrow, and thus addressed me : 

“ Never fear, Orlando, 1 will myself see Mr. Man- 
deville, and find out the author of this base and un- 
generous report ; and I, as thy friend, will not be 
backward in exposing the monster, who, when you 
was not present to defend yourself, attacked your 
character, and blasted forever your reputation, and 
the happiness you anticipated with the lovely Mary : 
and I swear by him who rules the universe, that 
nothing shall be left undone to detect the villain, 
that he may receive the. punishment he has:so justly 
merited.” 

With many other remarks, we parted ; I proceed- 
ed towards home ; but scarce had I advanced a few 
steps before the beautiful figure of Mary caught my 
eye. I hastened to-her, and. after collecting my scat- 
tered thoughts, addressed. her : 

“ Mary, thy father, last night, forbid me his house; 
he branded me with the odious name of libertine, and 
taxed.me with dissipation, but the most cruel of all 
was, that you discarded me. | Tell me, my dear Ma- 
ry, in your opinion,.are ‘these allegations true ? are 
they not false ? Thy father, without hearing my de- 
fence, hastily left the room ; I brand the author a i- 
ar and a coward ; he has nipt forever the | bud of my 
happiness, and caused the girl I adore to ts ger 
me—tell me, Mary,:whovis the author?” 

She made no reply, but the silent tears trickled 
down her lovely checks, and in.asweet and tender 
voice she requested that I would leave her, as we 
were near herfather’s house. “Mary, (said I,) leave 
thee I never will, until T know the author.” “ Alas, 
(said ‘she;) ' Orlando, Tbelieve it not, T love thee'too 
deatly to harbor so-eontemptible‘an opinion’ of thee} 
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but beware, beware, Orlando, fer the imstigzior of 
this foul report was thy pretended friend, the perfid- 
ious Edwin—’twas he.” 

At that moment her father turned the corner, he 
startled back with astonishment at seeing us togeth- 
er, and with a look and voice that pierced my very 
soul, commanded her home, I followed, at a dis- 
tance, and perceived a catriaye awaiting her at the 
door, into which she was hurried and driven off. I 
hastened after it. Great heavens! what were my 
feclings and astonishment to find it stop before a 
nunnery | T saw her for the last time as she was tish- 
cred within those gloomy arid melancholy looking 
walls, which were to exclude her forever from soci- 
ety ; she perceived me, and waved her hand, to bid 
me a last adieu !! My brain was on fire ; I loitered 
about until near midnight, when I bent my way to 
the dwelling of the deceitful Edwin. Iarmed my 
self with a dagger—perfidious wretch, I mentally 
exclaimed, to-morrow’s sun shall shine upon thy 
corpse ; the streets were wrapped in profound si- 
lence—I at length reached his house ; 1 climbed the 
fence, ther-ce to the shed, I raised his chamber win- 
dow, and entered in ; his lamp was burning upon a 
table which stood near his bed ; the light reflected 
upon his face ; he was ina deep slumber; I gazed 
upon his manly features ; the tears startled from my 
eyes, and fell upon his cheek, and glistened like the 
dew drops upon the blushing rose ; I drew the dead- 
ly weapon from my bosom; the clock tolled aloud the 


hour of twelve—I paused. 
* * * ~ * * * * 


I joined this band of robbers, who have chosen me 
their leader—let me beseach you, young man, to be- 
ware of mankind ; here you see, before you, one who 
was surrounded with all the comforts of this life, hurl- 
ed at once into the abyss of despair, by the snare of 
a pretended friend. Stranger, retire, dispel fear 
from thy mind, and sleep in peace ; to-morrow a 
guide shall be given thee for protection, who will 
conduct thee to thy lost path, and thou shalt again 
return in safety to thy friends.” 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
Sir—Enclosed is a paper containing an interest- 
ing account of an engagement, &c. which, I have un- 
questionable authority for saying, actually took place 
at the times and places there stated. It originally 
appeared in the New-York Evening Post, in which 
paper, over the date of “* Natchez, Miss. August 19, 
1825,” was inserted the following note froma cor- 
respondent :—“ Messrs. Editors—Being in the same 
neighborhood where the following circumstances 
happened a few years since, they were related to me 
by one of the parties concerned.” Although it has 
subsequently been copied into a number of the pub- 
lications of the day, it is probable but few, if any, of 
your subscribers have had an opportunity of giving 
it a perusal ; you will, therefore, by giving it a place 
in the Museum, confer a particular favor on your 
friend, &c. M. W. E. 
Providence, January 9, 1826. 


WILLIAM AND MARY. 
DESPERATE ENGAGEMENT, 
In the first settlement of the State of Indiana, it so 
happened that two familigs, one from the State of 






e of Virgin- 


n one of those 


” 
New-Jersey, and the other fromi th 
ia, set themselves down together 


into the great and beautiful river Ohio. 
heads of those families had retired, in hopes, by per 
severing industry, and patient endurance of hardship, 
to lay the foundation of the prosperity and happiness 
of the rising generation. The families were both 
large, but my story relates only to the two oldest of 
the children, whom I shall call William and Mary.— 
They, the second year after their parents had settled 
in the same neighborhood, became attached to each 
other, were married, and retired a few miles further 
up the same streani, to open a clearing for them- 
selves. ‘They had chosen a rich and beautiful valley, 
and in the course ofa few years, William had forty or 
| fifty acres under good improvement, a good log house, 
stabling, fences, &c. They were both prudent and 
industrious, and what, with the sale of their corn, 
poultry, maple sugar, &c. to the travellers and new 
settlers, they had accumulated a considerable sum of 
money, which was carefully hoarded up, to pay for 
their land, as soon as it should be surveyed out, and 
offered for sale. They had now three beautiful chil- 
dren ; and as Mary had received a tolerable educa- 
tion in her native State, she was beginning to be dai- 
ly engaged in imparting instruction to her rising off- 
spring. Already had they a few flowers, garden 
plants, and fruit trees, around their little dwelling, 
together with the sweet briar, woodbine and rose— 
indeed, every thing around them seemed to bespeak 
a degree of industry and comfort, not generally en- 
joyed by the first settlers of the forest. In this situ- 
ation matters stood at the memorable battle of Tip- 
pecanoe, when the whole frontier, and indeed the 
whole State, was thrown into commotion and alarm. 
Many depredations and massacres were committed 
by the Indians, and some deeds of dreadful note were 
done, which never could be satisfactorily accou:ted 
for. The brave and humane General Harrison, who 
commanded at that time, had erected, in various parts 
of the State, as they were termed, lines of block- 
houses, in which were posted detached parties of sol- 
diers and militia, who acted as picket guards to the 
frontier iniabitants ; they also served as a line of 
communication from post to post, and as a place of 
refuge for the weak and defenceless from the ap- 
proach of an enemy. One of these lines of block- 
houses extended through the settlement in which 
William lived, and most of the inhabitants had taken 
shelter within their walls. He, however, from some 
cause or other, had neglected so to do, as well as one 
or two of his nearest neighbors. One morning, Wil- 
liam had taken his rifle, and gone some miles on 
business, promising to return home as early in the 
evening as possible. He had not been gone more 
than an hour, when Mary, who was a few rods from 
the house, with her children, was alarmed by. the 
sudden and horrid yell of the savages—two of them 
at the same time appearing in the skirts of a wood, 
a few hundred yards distant. She instantly caught 
up the two children that were nearest her, and fled 
to the house ; having placed them within the door, 
she was returfiing for the other, when she saw, with 
agony, that one of the Indians had already seized 








upon her helpless child, while the other was making 
towards the house, with lengthened strides, terrific 


tributary streams, which, after flowing through the | yells, and uplifted tomahawk. What was to be done? 
richest soil in the world, perhaps, empty themsclves | Ticre was no alternative, and she retreated precipi- 
Hither the | tately within, and had scarce a moment left to se- 


cure the door on the inside, with a wooden bar, 
when the Indian was at it, endeavoring to force it 
open ; but finding it much better secured than he 
had anticipated, he began to utter the most horrid 
execrations, and called his companion to his assist- 
ance ; they both seemed to speak the English lan- 
guage perfectly, which not a little surprised Mary.— 
They made various efforts to force open the door, all 
the while uttering the most dreadful threats, that if 
she did not immediately open it, and let them in, 
they would murder her child, and then burn down 
the house over their head. Alas! poor Mary, she 
knew but too well that death was their portion, and 
persisted in keeping the door barred. ‘They at length 
became desperate, finding themselves thus foiled, 
and actually dashed out the child’s brains against a 
tree that stood before the house, while the mother 
was looking through a small opening between the 
logs of the building. A darkness came over her eyes 
—her heart ceased to beat, for a moment, and she 
sunk upon her knees, for she could support herself 
no longer, and had almost fainted. She, however, 
soon rallied her faculties, offered up a fervent ejacu- 
lation to that omnipotent Being who is all powerful 
to save, and arose. Her first thought was to con- 
ceal her children, open the door and give herself up 
a sacrifice to their vengeance, in hopes that her off- 
spring might be saved—this idea, however vain it 
might appear, was prevented from being put in ex- 
ecution, by one of the Indians at the same moment 
exclaiming that he would come down the chimney. 
The Indian who had murdered the child had ascend- 
ed the corner of the house, by means of the projec- 
ting ends of the logs, and commenced descending 
the chimney. In this extremity, Mary had given up 
all for lost ; she was stooping to embrace her chil- 
dren, as she believed, for the last time, when she 
thought of her straw bed. She immediately flew to 
it with the strength of an Amazon, tore open its tick- 
ing, and threw its contents on the fire ; a full column 
of blaze and smoke ascended the chimney, while 
the murderous wretch was about midway between 
the top and bottom, and could neither ascend nor 
descend to extricate himself, before he had drawn 
into his lungs that fiery draught, which instantly 
suffocated him to death. He fell into the fire, and 
rolled upon the hearth, a black and lifgless corpse ! 
It seemed now as if the whole energy of Mary’s mind 
had burst upon her; she caught up the tomahawk 
which he still held in his “death grasp,” and went 
deliberately and opened the door. The Indian on 
the outside, thinking it was his comrade, entered, 
entirely off his guard, when the tomahawk of his ac- 
complice was buried in the back of his head, and he 
fell dead on the floor. Mary instantly took her two 
remaining childrer in her arms, fled to the nearest 
neighbor, and gave the alarm. The woman -of the 
house seemed much agitated, and said her husband 
had gone out about half an hour before. She then 
proceded on to another settlers, about a mile further, 
and told what she had done. Three or four men, 
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who happened to be there at the time, caught up 
their rifles, and proceeded immediately to William’s 
residence, when, on examination, it was found—but 
it is too horrible to relate—they found that these 
worse than savage monsters were not Indians, but 
white men ; and that one of them was William’s 
nearest neighbor, the owner of the house to which 
Mary had first fled for protection. It would seem 
that, knowing William was possessed of a few hun- 
dred dollars, he, in company with another wretch, 
who had been there but a few weeks in the settle- 
ment, formed the horrid design of murderin, the 
whole family, in the disguise of Indians, and possess- 
ing themselves of the money ; but a merciful God 
prevented them from entirely accomplishing their 
object. 
LORENZO DOW, 
OR THE DEVIL RAISED. 

A few years since, while the famous Lorenzo Dow 
was travelling through a certain State, he came to a 
solitary house in the woods, and asked for lodging 
during the night. The woman of the house reluc- 
tantly consented, (her husband being absent, and not 
expected home that night.) Lorenzo got his sup- 
per and attended family worship, and went to bed in 
a room adjoining the one where the ‘woman was, and 
separated from it by a rough partition, with large 
cracks between the boards. Lorenzo could not get 
to sleep, and therefore lay ina wakeful posture for 
some-hours. About midnight he heard a gentle tap 
at the door, which the woman opened to a sturdy 
looking fellow ; she whispered to him that Lorenzo 
was in the next room, and he must speak very low 
for fear of awakening him, In the course of an hour 
the husband unexpectedly began to thunder at the 
door : the lovers were put into terrible confusion ; 
but the female mind is wonderful for expedients : 
the paramour was stowed in a large barrel, and some 
cotton locks thrown over him. The woman opened 
the door and received her husband with as much ten- 
derness as surprise. He was about three sheets in 
the wind, that is to say, a little intoxicated, and began 
to talk loud and swear ; she hushed him by informing 
him that the famous Lorenzo. Dow was asleep 
in the next room. The husband, upon hearing this, 
replied, that Lorenzo should get up and sup with 
him : the woman’s entreaties and Lorenzo’s excuses 
were in vain; a drunken man is a most unreasona- 
ble being. Lorenzo had to get up. Well, said the 
husband, I understand you can raise the Devil, I 
wish you would bring him up now, I wish very much 
to see him. Lorenzo observed he had made no such 
pretensions. The drunkard was importunate, and 
would have the Devil raised at any rate. Lorenzo 
told him he would be sadly terrified at the sight— 
No, said the husband, knocking his fists together, I 
defy him. Well, said Lorenzo, since you will have 
him raised, I request that you would open the door 
so that he may escape,.otherwise he might carry off 
the side of the house. The door was opened, and 
the husband prepared for the attack ; when Lorenzo 
set the cotton on fire in the barrel, and out came the 
Devil, amidst the flames, and made a rapid retreat 
through the door.. The husband reported the story 
about in the neighborhood, and upon its being ques- 


tioned, he went before a magistrate and made oath 
toit. It gained such credence that Lorenzo was 
compelled to explain the mystery. 
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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 


TO LOUISA. 

Thy eye of soften’d splendor 

Is like the gleaming west, 
Whose tints, so pure and tender, 

The setting sun impress’d ; 


Thy cheeks, the summer flower, 
A pride of hue and bloom— 

*Tis now thy morning hour, 
Unshadow’d yet with gloom. 


Hope brightens now before thee, 
As smiles the rainbow fair, 

Which bends its bright arch o’er thee, 
Circling the summer air ; 


Oh ! may the frosts of sorrow 
Ne’er blight that lily brow— 

But may each coming morrow 
Find thee as blest as now. 


But should thy sky be shaded, 
And all thy pleasures flee— 
Should all thy hopes be faded, 
Then, lov’d one, fly to me ; 


When all thy joys shall leave thee, 
In furtune’s hours of ill, 
These arms will then receive thee— 
And clasp thee fondly still. 
J. 8. 


THE SMILES OF MY FAIR. 
I’ve revell’d in pleasure and wild dissipation ; 
I’ve shar’d all delights that a mortal may share ; 
But nought, in the scenes of most bright recrea- 
tion, 
Could yield me such joy, as the smiles of my fair. 


Pve rov’d o’er the earth, through the gardens of 
pleasure, 
’ And cull’d from the fairest that burst to the air ; 
But nought blooms on earth, or expands to heav’n’s 
azure, 
So lovely to me as the smiles of my fair. 


Though death breaths his poisonous blast through 
creation, , 
And to woe and misfortune each man is an heir, 
There is yet for each mourner one firm consola- 
tion, 





His shiel] from despondence, the smiles of his 
fair. 


Though the tempests of fortune around him be rag- 
ing, 
And pale disappointment his footsteps ensnare, 
They are but the omens, the future presaging, 
Augmenting his bliss in the smiles of his fair. 


Though on me all the mis’ries of life should redouble, | 
And fate frown in anger, and more terrors wear, 
They are nought—I o’erbalance each doubt and each 

trouble, 
By the exquisite hope of the smiles of my fair. 


Though the world and the elements all on me frown, 
And lurk for their prey the fell demons of care, 
They never can daunt me—they can’t bear me 

down, 
If upheld and approv’d by the smiles of my fair. 


Though I wander an exile o’er earth’s bleakest re- 
gion, 
The spoil of my foes, and consum’d by despair, 
I find, as the penitent finds in religion, 
One firm consolation, the smiles of my fair. 


The world is a chaos of night and confusion, 
Commingling hope’s gleams with the shades of de- 
spair ; 
But breaking the dark clouds of doubt and delusion, 
Bright dart the soft rays from the smiles of the 
fair. 


O’er the ocean of life, when in darkness ’tis swell- 
ing, 
One beacon ’s before me, a clear, brilliant star : 
That beacon is hope, and it guides, where are dwell- 


ing, 
What often I’ve sigh’d for—the smiles of my fair. 


They dart through the soul, like th’ electric of heav- 
He 
Inspiring sensations too sweet for compare ; 
My heart owns the motto upon it engraven, 
Its first and best solace—the smiles of my fair. 


On others they fall, to the heart’s love appealing, 
Illuming each face overshaded with care, 

But never inspiring that exquisite feeling | 
Which pierces my heart from the smiles of my fair. 


Do the heav’ns show a sun that beams brighter and 
clearer, 
That scatters more pleasure, and pleasure mure 
rare? 
Is there aught on the earth or in heaven that’s dear- 
er? 
Is there aught that can charm as the smiles of th 
fair ? 


Old miserly fools may make graves of their store, 
The workl’s purest pleasure unable to share ; 

Their thought is of gold, and to aggregate more ; 
But mine’s of bright eyes, and the smiles of my 





fair. H 
On a scolding Wife who lavished all her fondness on 
her Dogs. 


To neighbor Snug said neighbor Smog, 
* [’ve lately understood, 

Your Helpmate treats you like a dog ;” 
* Oh, no—I wish she would !” 


‘ 
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THE FORSAKEN. 
Oh ! cast that shadow from thy brow, 
My dark-ey'd love—be glad awhile ; 
IIas Leila’s song no music now ? 
Is there no charm in Leila’s smile ?. 


There are young roses in my: hair, 

And: morn and spring are on-their bloom ; 
Yet you have breath’d their fragrant air, 

As some cold vapor from the tomb. 


There stands the vase of chrystal light, 
Vein’d with the red wine’s:erimson stains; 
Has the grape lost its spell to night ? 
For there the cup, untouch’d, remains. 


1 took my lute for one sad.song, 
I sung it, though my heart was wrung ; 
The sweet, sad notes we've lev’d so long, 
Yet heard you not, though Lelia sung. 


I press’d my pale, pale cheek to thine, 
Though it was wet with many tears ; 
No pressure came to answer mine, 
No murmur breath’d to soothe my fears. 


Ah ! silent still—then know I all 

My fate—and must we part at last ? 
In mercy, gentle heaven, recall 

Only the memory of the past ! 


Never did the first May flower 
Bear purer blossoms to the bee 

Than that which yielded to Love’s power, 
And gave its sweetest wealth to thee. 


*T was a new life—the earth, the sky, 
Seem’d to grow fairer for thy sake ; 
But this is gone—oh ! destiny, 
My heart is wither’d—bid it break ! 


My garden will lie desolate, 

My flowers will die, my birds will pine, 
All I once lov’d,; { now-shall hate— 

With thee, chang’d every thing of mine. 


Oh ! speak not now, it mocks-my heart ; 
How can hope live when love is:o’er ; 
I only feel that we must part— 
I only know—we meet no more, 


TO SELINA. 
*Tis sweet to think our friends are true, 
And so will prove in adverse fate ; 
"Tis sweet to think there are a few, 
Whose friendship never can abate. 


When dark and lonely seems our way, 
With cares and griefs thick clouded o’er ; 
’Tis sweet to think that friendship’s ray 
Will light and cheer us still the more, 


Dear girl, when all your joys are fled, 
And when your tears begin to flow, 
’Tis friendship’s hand -will raise your head, 


And wipe your tears, and sooth your woe. 


Ah! yes, should fate’s relentless storm, 
Excite that bosom’s frequent sigh ; 
Should sickness waste that lovely form, 
And dim that lustre-beaming eye ; 








Should all the envious world combine, 
With venom’d shafts to pierce you-through ; 
Ah ! then, your frind would not decline 
To suffer—e’en to die—for you. 
DIOPTRA. 


A SISTER’S LOVE. 
When o’er my dark and wayward soul 
The clouds of nameles.’ sotrow roll ; 
When hope no:more her wreath will twine, 
And Memory sits at sorrows’s shrine ; 
Nor aught to joy my soul can move, 
I muse upon a Sister’s Love. 


When tired with study’s graver toil, ; 
1 pant for sweet Affection’s smile, 

And, sick with restless hopes of fame, 
Would half forego the panting aim ; 

I drop the book—and thought will rove, 
To greet a Sister’s priceless Love. 


When all the world seems cold and stern, 
And bids the bosom vainly yearn ; 

When Woman’s heart is lightly chang’d, 
And Friendship weeps o’er looks estrang’d ; 
I turn from all the pangs I prove, 

To haila Sister’s changeless love. 


And oh, at shadowy close of even, 
When quiet wings the soul to heaven, 
When the long toils of lingering day, 
And all its cares are swept away ; 
Then—while my thoughts are wrapt above— 
Then—most I prize my Sister’s Love. 
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LADIES MUSEUM. 
PROVIDENCE, SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, 1826, 
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, MONUMENT. 

The Clariosophic Society of the South-Carolina 
College, was employed, on the 14th ultimo, in lay- 
ing the Corner Stone of a Monument, in the College 
Campus, to the memory of the late President, Dr. 
Jonathan Maxcy. 


LADIES’ ALBUM. 

The first number of the Ladies’ Album was issued, 
on Saturday last, from the press of Messrs. Ingraham 
& Hewes, Boston. The Gold Medals, offered by the 
publishers, have been awarded to an Essay, entitled 
Religion’s All, by a Lady of this town, and to a Poem, 
entitled Hymn to Charity, by a Lady of Boston. 


A GALLANT BOY. 

Two ruffians followed a young Lady, in Phila- 
delphia, who was returning from a party of friends, 
funattended, early on the evening of ‘the fourth 
instant; they demanded money of her, and pro- 


about 15 years of age, who had just come up, struck 
the most violent one with astick, which laid him 
senseless. The other villain, throwing away the 
shawl, attempted to take away the stick, but the boy 
clung manfully toit. The man who had been knock- 
ed down, rose, and was about to join his fellow, when, 


hearing persons approaching, they fled. During the 
scuffle the young Lady fainted. The gallant boy 











‘disappeared when he found her i in safe hands, nor is 


it known whohe was. 


ee 


NEW MANUFACTURE. 

A fact has lately been communicated to the Editor 
of the Rochester (N. ¥.) Album, which shows that 
we Yankees have not exhausted all our ingenuity 
upon basswood squash-seed and wooden nutmegs.— 
It is stated that there has, of late, been a brisk mar- 
ket for merino sheep in the eastern parts of that 
State, in consequence of which some ingenious Yan- 
kee; bought up a large number of the common 
breed, clipped off the ends of their locks, crisped 
their fleeces with a searing iron, and gave them the 
true merino shade by applying a composition of 
grease, lamblack and tar. Thus prepared, these 
domestic merinos passed for genuine full bloods, and 
were sold at a most extortionate price. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The poetical favors of “J. S.” and “H. H.” 
shall appear next week. 




















MARRIED; 

In this town, on Wednesday evening last, by Rev. 
Dr. Gano, Rev. James D. Knowles, of Boston, to Miss 
Susan Eliza Langlcy, daughter of Mr. Joshua H. 
Langley, of this town. 

On Tuesday evening last, by Rev. Mr. Brown, 
Major John G. Carver to Miss Susan Brown, all of this 
town. 

In Cranston, on Thursday evening last, by Rev. 
Mr. Pickering, of this town, Mr. Jeremiah D. Card, 
to Miss Lydia Olney, both of Johnston. 

In Rehoboth, on Sunday evening last, by Rev. 
Otis Thompson, Mr. James Carpenter, of this town, 
to Miss Lucenia Thompson, daughter of Rev. Otis 
Thompson, of the former place. 

In Newstead, N. H. by the Rev. Mr. Crooks, Mr. 
Ichabod Crane to Miss Susannah Hook. 

By hook or crook this loving pair 
Are bound in wedlock’s chain ; 
What is a hook without.a crook— 
Or hook without a crane ? 























In this town, on Saturday last, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Brownell, wife of Mr. Thomas Brownell, in her 42d 


ceeded to take her shawl, watch, &c. when a boy, | year 


On Wednesday evening last, Mary Ann Borden, 
infant daughter of Mr. Salma: Manton. 

On Monday morning, Stephen Clark, son of Mr. 
Wm. Battey, Jr. aged about 11. months. 

On 5th inst, Otis Lafayette, Phare. child of Mr. 
Edward S. Underwood, 15 mont 

On 4th inst. Mrs. Mary ‘aged. 81, relict of 
the late Mr. Josiah Seamans. 

In Pawtucket, on the 4th inst. George. Edwin, .in- 
fant son of Mr. George F. Jenks. 








